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INTRODUCTION 

Women  in  Montana  comprise  45  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  according  to  the 
1990  U.S.  Census.  However,  there  are  few  occupations  in  which  they  hold  half  the  jobs. 

In  reality,  20  years  after  federal  statutes  prohibiting  sexual  discrimination  in  educa- 
tional institutions  or  on  the  job  took  effect,  most  American  women,  and  most  Montana 
women,  continue  to  work  in  traditionally  "female"  jobs.  And,  they  continue  to  earn  far 
less  than  their  male  counterparts,  even  when  working  in  the  same  fields. 

Only  seven  out  of  33  women  have  achieved  pay  equity  with  men  nationwide. 
American  women  earn  62  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  a  man,  but  for  Montana's 
195,700  working  women,  that  ratio  plummets  to  50.5  cents  per  dollar. 

The  situation  is,  perhaps,  more  dire  for  the  state's  19,455  households  with  children 
below  age  18  headed  by  a  single  woman.  Half  of  all  such  families  in  1989  lived  below  the 
poverty  level,  and  that  figure  jumped  to  69.3  percent  for  families  headed  by  a  Native 
American  woman. 

Families  in  Montana  headed  by  a  single  woman  had  a  mean  income  of  $12,634  in 
1989,  as  compared  to  $21,120  for  5,417  households  headed  by  a  single  man.  In  that 
same  year,  34,400  children  below  age  18  were  cared  for  by  single  mothers.  Although 
the  mothers  of  23,400  of  those  children  had  jobs,  18,564  children  living  in  fe- 
male-headed households  lived  below  the  poverty  level. 

Despite  federal  legislation,  state  regulations,  heroic  attempts  at  educating  emp- 
loyers and  employees  on  the  negative  social  and  economic  effects  of  gender  bias,  and 
lawsuits  filed  at  all  court  levels,  the  issues  of  gender  equity  and  sexual  harassment  conti- 
nue to  take  center  stage  in  the  fight  for  women's,  and  minorities'  rights. 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  continues  to  recognize  the 
need  for  educating  the  public  on  the  benefits  of  improving  gender  equity  and  the  lives  of 
single  parents,  displaced  homemakers  and  single  pregnant  women,  and  eliminating  sex 
discrimination.  Many  of  these  efforts  are  funded  by  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act  of  1990. 

Perkins  funds  are  distributed  through  both  an  allocation  formula  and  a  competitive 
grant  process  to  secondary  public  school  systems,  community  colleges,  voca- 
tional-technical centers,  post-secondary  educational  institutions  with  approved  voca- 
tional programs,  and  to  private,  non-profit  community-based  organizations  that  have 
demonstrated  effectiveness  in  serving  the  target  population. 

Some  projects  focus  on  providing  single  parents  and  displaced  homemakers,  most 
of  whom  are  women,  and  single  pregnant  women,  with  specialized  vocational  education 
and  training  to  increase  their  employability  and  economic  self-sufficiency.  Perkins 
Gender  Equity  funds  are  designed  to  "eliminate  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  in  secondary 
and  post-secondary  schools,"  and  to  provide  "activities  for  girls  and  women,  aged 
14-25,  designed  to  enable  the  participants  to  support  themselves  and  their  families." 


For  program  year  1993,  the  Gender  Equity  Coordinator  in  the  Commissioner's 
Office  received  20  Single  Parent,  Displaced  Homemaker,  Single  Pregnant  Women 
project  proposals  requesting  a  total  of  $509,500  in  funds,  and  12  requests  totaling 
nearly  $300,000  for  Gender  Equity  project  proposals.  $350,000  in  Perkins  funds  was 
provided  to  13  Single  Parent,  Displaced  Homemaker,  Single  Pregnant  Women  projects, 
and  $141 ,000  was  provided  to  six  Gender  Equity  projects. 

Vocational  programs  are  considered  to  have  equitable  enrollment  if  no  more  than 
75%  of  the  students  are  of  the  same  gender,  according  to  federal  standards.  However, 
to  achieve  true  gender  equity  in  these  programs,  educational  institutions  must  increase 
retention  of  gender  non-traditional  students  so  they  can  complete  their  courses  of  study. 
In  addition,  these  institutions,  with  a  commitment  from  employers,  must  develop  strate- 
gies to  enable  students  to  remain  in  the  non-traditional  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained. 


OVERVIEW  OF  LAWS  AFFECTING  GENDER  EQUITY  IN  MONTANA 

Federal  Law 

In  1972,  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  became  the  first  federal  law  to  spe- 
cifically prohibit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  gender  in  any  education  program  or  ac- 
tivity that  receives  federal  funding.  Title  II  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  enacted  in 
1976,  requires  all  vocational  funding  recipients  to  eliminate  gender  bias  and  stereotyp- 
ing in  vocational  programs,  and  each  state  to  spend  at  least  $50,000  of  its  basic  voca- 
tional education  grant  on  gender  equity  objectives. 

The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act,  enacted  in  1984,  continued  to  em- 
phasize gender  equity  in  education  by  requiring  each  state  to  spend  3.5%  of  its  federal 
vocational  funding  on  eliminating  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  in  vocational  education,  and 
8.5%  on  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  and  increase  participation  by  single 
parents  and  homemakers. 

The  1990  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act  requires  that  gender  equity  be  add- 
ressed in  all  uses  of  Perkins  funds  by  educational  recipients  -  the  first  time  a  Federal 
statute  required  specific  actions  to  address  gender  equity  in  secondary  and  post-sec- 
ondary vocational  and  vocational-technical  education.  In  Montana,  all  educational  recipi- 
ents of  Perkins  funds  must  identify  ways  to  address  inequitable  gender  enrollment  in 
their  vocational  education  programs. 

Montana  Law 

The  Montana  Constitution  of  1972  prohibits  discrimination  against  individuals  be- 
cause of  race,  gender,  culture,  social  origin  or  condition,  or  their  political  or  religious  be- 
liefs, by  the  government  or  society  at  large. 

In  1974,  the  Montana  Legislature  enacted  the  Montana  Human  Rights  Act  and 
created  the  Montana  Human  Rights  Commission.  This  Act  prohibits  discrimination 
based  on  race,  creed,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  age,  physical  or  mental  disabilities, 
marital  status,  or  gender.  The  following  year,  the  Montana  Governmental  Code  of  Fair 
Practices  was  enacted  to  prohibit  any  discrimination  within  a  state  agency's  control.  This 
law,  which  is  enforced  by  the  Montana  Human  Rights  Commission,  applies  to  all 
branches  of  state  government,  as  well  as  to  universities,  colleges,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Montana  Human  Rights  Commission  adopted  administrative  rules  in  1987  that 
provide  guidelines  for  educational  institutions  to  prevent  and  eliminate  gender  discrimi- 
nation. These  rules  also  address  the  areas  of  sexual  harassment  and  sexual  intimida- 
tion, and  specifically  prohibit  sexual  harassment  of  any  student  by  any  school  employee, 
policy  or  peer. 

Equity  in  Montana  education  was  affected  significantly  by  the  Ridgeway  Settlement 
Agreement  of  1984.  The  suit  was  filed  in  1982  by  three  female  high  school  students  who 
claimed  discrimination  through  unequal  athletic  opportunities  for  girls.  At  the  time, 
schoolgirls  had  9,000  fewer  organized  sports  activities  than  schoolboys.  The  intent  of 
the  settlement  was  to  increase  all  extra-curricular  opportunities  for  female  high  school 
students,  and  to  create  minimum  requirements  for  obtaining  gender  equity  in  athletics  in 
Montana.  As  of  this  year,  athletic  opportunities  for  girls  increased  43  percent,  but  still 
lagged  in  numbers  behind  those  for  boys  by  6,000. 


Sexual  Harassment 

The  causes  of  gender  inequities  are  many  and  varied,  but  one  of  the  major  reasons 
females  drop  out  of  school  or  work  is  sexual  harassment.  Sexual  harassment  is  not 
simply  inappropriate  behavior;  it  is  against  the  law.  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  in  employment  based  on  sex.  Sexual  harassment  of  students 
and  employees  in  educational  institutions  is  a  violation  of  Title  IX  in  that  it  constitutes  dif- 
ferential treatment  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

The  1980  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  defined  sexual  harassment 
as  a  form  of  sexual  discrimination  that  includes  unwelcome  sexual  advances,  requests 
for  sexual  favors  and  other  actions  of  a  sexual  nature  when  the  response  to  such  de- 
mands is  used  in  making  educational  or  employment  decisions,  or  such  actions  interfere 
with  a  student's  or  worker's  performance,  or  create  a  hostile  work  or  school  environ- 
ment. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  sexual  har- 
assment "is  a  real  and  increasingly  visible  problem  of  serious  consequence  in  higher 
education.  A  sexual  harassment  experience  can  affect  all  aspects  of  a  student's  life:  it 
can  threaten  a  student's  emotional  well-being,  impair  academic  progress  and  even  inhi- 
bit the  attainment  of  career  goals." 

And  educational  institutions  now  may  pay  the  price  if  a  student  is  sexually  harassed 
at  school,  by  a  school  employee  or  by  another  student.  In  a  landmark  decision  on  Feb. 
26,  1992,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  victim  of  sexual  harassment  could  sue  a 
school  district  for  personal  damages  under  Title  IX.  Prior  to  Franklin  v.  Gwinnett 
(Georgia)  County  Schools  (the  first  Title  IX  case  to  reach  the  highest  court)  in  which  a 
female  student  was  harassed  by  her  band  teacher,  the  only  penalty  school  districts 
faced  from  Title  IX  violations  was  loss  of  federal  funding. 

The  Montana  Human  Rights  Commission  made  two  decisions  this  year  that  signifi- 
cantly affect  cases  of  sexual  harassment  in  the  work  place.  In  DeLong  v.  Welcome 
Construction  Co.  and  Dodge  v.  Welcome  Construction  Co.  (both  involving  verbal  har- 
assment and  retaliation),  the  Commission  adopted  the  "reasonable  woman"  standard,  in 
which  an  action  may  be  considered  harassment  if  it  would  be  so  considered  by  a  rea- 
sonable woman. 


EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  IN  MONTANA 

American  women  have  made  significant  strides  in  improving  their  job  opportunities 
and  their  employment  status  during  the  past  two  decades.  According  to  the  1990  U.S. 
Census,  fully  43  percent  of  executive,  administrative  and  managerial  jobs  in  Montana 
were  filled  by  women  in  1989,  and  women  held  47  percent  of  the  sales  jobs  in  the  state. 

But  in  other  "traditionally  male"  occupations,  Montana  women's  attempts  at 
breaking  the  sexual  barrier  have  met  with  little  success.  The  family  farm  still  is  run  by  a 
man  82  percent  of  the  time.  Men  fill  91  percent  of  transportation  jobs,  and  92.5  percent 
of  forestry  and  logging  jobs. 

Women  hold  only  three  percent  of  mechanics,  repair  or  extractive  industry  jobs  in 
the  state,  and  make  up  only  four  percent  of  the  construction  trade  labor  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  women  still  dominate  in  what  has  been  called  "women's  work"  such  as 
clerical  and  administrative  support  (82%)  and  service  occupations  (70%). 

Employment  of  women  by  the  State  of  Montana  reflects  the  statewide  disparity. 
Female  workers  filled  90.5%  of  state  government  clerical  posts  in  1991,  even  though 
only  80.8%  of  applications  for  those  jobs  came  from  women.  Only  4.2%  of  skilled  craft 
jobs  were  held  by  women  that  year,  even  though  they  filed  11.2%  of  applications  for 
those  occupations. 

Of  19  occupation  categories  summarized  in  one  1990  Census  file,  equitable 
employment  by  gender  in  Montana  was  reached  only  in  four  areas:  executive, 
administrative  and  managerial;  professional  specialty;  technicians  and  related  support; 
and  sales.  And,  according  to  the  National  Commission  on  Working  Women,  60%  of  U.S. 
professional  women  in  1989  worked  either  in  teaching  or  nursing,  while  only  9%  of  all 
working  women  were  employed  in  non-traditional  jobs. 

The  1990  Census  also  noted  only  7.3%  of  American  families  are  "traditional,"  in  that 
the  husband  is  employed  and  the  wife  is  not.  A  decade  ago,  19,952  households  in 
Montana  were  headed  by  single  women,  compared  to  6,205  single-male-headed  house- 
holds. By  1990,  those  figures  dropped  by  497  and  788,  respectively,  to  19,455 
single-female-headed  households  and  5,417  households  headed  by  single  men. 

Median  incomes  of  both  groups  rose  in  the  past  decade,  from  $9,157  to  $12,634 
(or  27.5%)  for  single  mothers,  and  from  $16,670  to  $21,120  (or  21.1%)  for  single 
fathers.  Still,  single  women  who  head  households  earned  45.1%  less  than  their  male 
counterparts  in  1980,  and  40.2%  less  in  1990. 

A  1990  study  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  found  that  for  all 
working  women  in  Montana,  six  in  ten  earned  minimum  wage,  and  received  no  benefits. 
Women  workers  dominate  in  six  of  the  eight  lowest  paying  fields.  In  fact,  women  who 
work  in  the  same  occupation  as  men  still  do  not  earn  equal  pay,  and  men  who  work  in 
traditionally  female  jobs  now  earn  more  than  women  working  in  those  occupations. 


1989  Median  Weekly  Wages  By  Sex  For  Gender-Traditional  Jobs 
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Table  1. 
>  By  Sex  For  Gender-Traditions 

(Source:  National  Commission  on  Working  Women) 

Occupation 

Motor  Vehicle  Operator 

Construction  Worker 

Mail  Carrier 

Lawyer 

Cashier 

Information  Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Registered  Nurse 

Even  "on-the-job"  training  wages  illustrate  current  disparities  -  women's  training 
wages  are  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  hour,  while  men's  training  wages  are  $5.00  and  up  per 
hour  (AFL-CIO  Newsletter,  1990). 

These  statistics,  combined  with  the  projection  that  by  the  year  2000,  88.5%  of  all 
new  workers  will  be  women  and/or  ethnic  or  cultural  minorities,  emphasize  a  need  for 
gender  equity  in  education.  Girls  and  women  need  equitable  education  because  that 
leads  to  equitable  job  opportunities,  and  equitable  earning  power. 

Between  1986  and  1995,  almost  4,000  new  jobs  a  year  will  be  created  in  Montana. 
Service  industries  will  employ  the  most  workers  by  1995,  but  the  occupation 
experiencing  the  largest  job  growth  ratio  in  that  period  will  be  construction  trades. 
Workers  with  more  education  will  earn  more  within  every  occupation,  while  those  with 
less  than  a  high  school  degree  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  land  higher  paying  jobs.  But 
gender,  as  well  as  education,  seriously  affects  a  worker's  earning  ability.  As  illustrated  in 
the  following  table,  women  with  four  years  of  college  earn  less  than  men  with  only  four 
years  of  high  school. 


Women 

Men 

%Male 

WaqeGap 

$307 

$    408 

94% 

25% 

$336 

$    445 

98% 

25% 

$480 

$    540 

78% 

11% 

$749 

$1,016 

71% 

26% 

$200 

$    211 

21% 

5% 

$274 

$    340 

11% 

19% 

$315 

$    376 

9% 

16% 

$564 

$    629 

7% 

10% 
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Table  2. 
Median  Annual  Earnings  By  Education  Level 

(Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ofLabor  Statistics,  1988) 

Education  Completed 

8  years  or  less 
1  -  3  years  of  high  school 
4  years  of  high  school 
1  -  3  years  of  college 

4  years  of  college 

5  years  of  college 
More  than  5  years  of  college 

Today's  average  female  high  school  graduate  will  work  30  to  50  years  outside  the 
home.  By  the  year  2000,  women  will  make  up  64%  of  the  labor  force.  Thus,  both  men 
and  women  should  be  encouraged  to  enroll  in  gender  non-traditional  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  that  result  in  higher  paying  employment.  However,  once  enrolled,  gender 
non-traditional  students  require  support  and  counseling  to  cope  with  peer  pressure, 
sexual  harassment,  self-esteem  issues,  and  stereotypical  attitudes  found  among  faculty, 
staff  and  even  family.  Such  assistance  can  increase  the  retention  rate  of  these  students. 

Montana  must  focus  on  equity  in  education  to  change  inequity  in  our  work  force.  It 
is  imperative  that  we,  as  a  state  and  a  nation,  work  within  our  educational  systems  to 
prepare  women  to  be  economically  self-sufficient  individuals. 


Men 

Women 

%  Men's 
Earnings 

$15,703 

$10,251 

65% 

19,287 

12,396 

64% 

23,119 

15,341 

66% 

26,21 1 

17,872 

68% 

30,942 

22,032 

71% 

33,242 

24,034 

72% 

37,000 

26,631 

72% 
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GENDER  EQUFTY  IN  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

While  vocational  education  in  Montana  has  changed  substantially  over  the  years, 
enrollment  figures  show  that  students  still  are  segregated  by  gender  in  many  programs. 

Along  with  choosing  to  study  "traditionally  female"  vocational  subjects  such  as 
home  economics  or  practical  nursing,  significant  numbers  of  Montana's  school  girls 
also  opt  out  of  science  and  math  classes,  many  of  which  are  required  for  post-second- 
ary study  in  particular  fields.  And,  reflecting  national  trends,  female  students  in  the  state 
tend  to  score  lower  on  college  entrance  and  scholarship  exams  even  though  they 
achieve  better  grades  in  school.  All  these  factors  may  lead  to  lower  incomes  later  in  life. 

Vocational  education  programs  are  available  in  all  168  Montana  public  high 
schools.  Statewide  secondary  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1991-1992  was  42,779  stu- 
dents, with  20,435  females  (47.8%)  and  22,344  males  (52.2%). 

Unlike  the  national  high  school  population,  which  has  a  higher  proportion  of  female 
students,  Montana's  secondary  schools  contain  more  boys  than  girls.  In  fact,  males  out- 
number females  statewide  in  every  high  school  grade  by  at  least  400  students.  What  ef- 
fect this  will  have  on  future  secondary  vocational  enrollments  and  gender  equity  issues 
remains  to  be  seen. 

All  vocational  classes  in  the  state  are  open  to  students  of  both  genders,  but  enroll- 
ment data  show  that  "gender  non-traditional"  students  do  not  enroll  in  these  courses  in 
large  numbers  (Figure  1).  Reasons  for  such  inequitable  enrollments  include  cultural 
norms,  sex-role  stereotyping,  sexual  harassment,  traditional  role  modeling,  peer  pres- 
sure and  gender  bias. 

Table  3. 
Female  Enrollment  in  Montana  Secondary  Vocational  Education 

(Source:  Office  of  Public  Instruction) 

Program 

Home  Economics 
Business 

Industrial  Arts/Technology  Education 

Trades  and  Industrial  Technology 

Agriculture 

Marketing  Education 

Health  Occupations 

Basic  TV  Production 

(Bold  type  indicates  gender-equitable  enrollments) 


Percent  Enrollment 

1990-91 

1991-92 

69.9% 

68.6% 

66.5% 

62.4% 

9.9% 

9.6% 

8.0% 

7.9% 

21 .5% 

18.5% 

56.0% 

51.4% 

45.0% 

66.0% 

NA 

48.6% 
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The  lack  of  female  enrollment  in  "traditionally  male"  vocational  courses  transfers  to 
the  work  place,  where  men  numerically  dominate  the  higher  paying  trades  occupations. 
In  fact,  women  hold  only  2  percent  of  all  apprenticeships  in  16  construction  occupations. 
If  female  high  school  students  are  to  become  economically  independent,  we  must  add- 
ress these  enrollment  discrepancies  in  secondary  vocational  education  programs. 

The  Perkins  Act  of  1990  requires  secondary  vocational  programs  to  develop  meth- 
ods to  increase  enrollment  and  retention  of  gender  non-traditional  students.  In  addition 
to  providing  supportive  services  to  students,  schools  must  focus  on  changing  the 
often-unconscious  stereotypes  and  biases  of  administrators,  faculty  and  counselors. 

Traditionally,  vocational  education  began  in  high  school,  but  in  recent  years  middle 
school  students  have  been  exposed  to  these  programs  through  required  exploration 
each  year  of  several  vocational  opportunities,  including  gender  non-traditional  classes. 
Administrators  hope  this  will  help  students  of  both  genders  break  "sex  barriers"  when 
choosing  vocational  courses  at  the  secondary  level. 


GENDER  EQUITY  IN  POST-SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

In  Montana,  post-secondary  vocational-technical  education  is  available  at  five  voca- 
tional-technical centers  located  in  Billings,  Butte,  Great  Falls,  Helena  and  Missoula;  three 
community  colleges  in  Glendive,  Miles  City  and  Kalispell;  and  one  four-year  college  - 
Northern  Montana  College  in  Havre,  which  offers  vocational  programs  at  the  associate 
level. 

Enrollment  figures  for  students  in  vocational-technical  educational  courses  verify 
that  very  few  students  participate  in  programs  that  are  non-traditional  for  their  gender 
(see  Tables  4  and  5).  Because  occupations  that  are  "traditionally  female"  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pay  scale,  such  self-imposed  discrimination  results  in  women  being 
trained  for  lower  wage,  service  sector  employment,  while  men  receive  training  for  higher 
paying  industry  positions. 

All  Montana  vocational-technical  education  providers  who  receive  Perkins  funding 
are  required  to  define  goals  to  alleviate  the  inequitable  enrollment  of  gender  non-tradi- 
tional students  in  their  programs,  as  well  as  to  improve  retention  of  these  students. 

A  variety  of  factors  affect  gender  non-traditional  enrollment  and  retention  in  voca- 
tional-technical programs.  As  in  secondary  vocational  programs,  peer  pressure,  faculty 
and  staff  stereotypes  and  biases,  sexual  harassment  and  occupational  stereotypes 
often  prevent  these  students  from  enrolling  in  non-traditional  classes. 

Also,  many  of  these  students  are  single  parents  and  must  coordinate  their  educa- 
tional activities  with  family  responsibilities  like  locating  and  financing  day  care.  In 
Montana  alone,  more  than  70,000  members  of  the  labor  force  are  women  with  children 
(and  more  than  19,000  workers  are  single  mothers),  but  in  1988  only  4,150  companies 
in  the  entire  country  -  out  of  six  million  -  provided  child  care  assistance  to  their 
employees  (National  Commission  on  Working  Women). 

Additionally,  7.6  million  women  workers  in  the  U.S.,  or  14%,  have  no  health 
insurance  benefits  through  their  jobs.  More  than  half  of  all  workers  without  health 
insurance  benefits  are  employed  in  the  service  sector  or  in  the  retail  trade,  occupations 
dominated  by  women. 

Vocational-technical  institutions  are  increasing  emphasis  on  issues  that  affect 
gender  non-traditional  students.  With  assistance  from  the  Gender  Equity  Coordinator, 
these  educational  centers  continue  to  assess  their  current  programs,  policies  and  pro- 
cedures in  regard  to  gender  non-traditional  students,  and  are  developing  strategies  to 
increase  enrollment  of  these  individuals  as  well  as  to  improve  retention  of  and  services 
to  such  students.  Activities  used  to  meet  these  goals  this  year  include: 

*  Increased  offerings  of  sexual  harassment  trainings  for  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

*  Plans  to  produce  "sack-lunch  seminars"  on  gender  bias  in  the  work  place. 

*  Increased  coordination  and  cooperation  with  14  Displaced  Homemaker  Centers 
located  across  the  state. 

In  addition,  through  cooperative  activities  with  employers,  post-secondary  voca- 
tional-technical organizations  will  continue  to  help  gender  non-traditional  students  to  at- 
tain and  retain  the  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained. 
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Table  4. 

Program  Enrollment  by  Gender  in  Montana's  Five 

Post-Secondary  Vocational-Technical  Centers 

(Billings,  Butte,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Missoula) 

(Source:  FTE  and  Headcount  Summary  Reports,  Fall,  1992) 


Prpgrgm 

Agrlculture/Ag  Production 

Sales  &  Marketing 

Business  Management 

Computers/Information  Science 

Culinary  Arts/Food  Service  Mgmt 

Civil  &  Electrical  Engineering 

Legal  Assistant/Secretary 

Building  Maintenance 

Carpentry 

Industrial  Electronics 

Appliance  Repair 

Heating/Ventllatlng/Air  Conditioning 

Diesel  Equipment/Mechanics 

Aviation  Maintenance 

Auto  Body  Repair 

Auto  &  Small  Engine  Mechanics 

Drafting 

Machine  Tool  Technology 

Welding 

Transportation 

Practical  Nursing 

Respiratory  Care 

Dental  Assistant/Receptionist 

Other  Health  Care 

Accounting 

Administrative/Office  Assistant 

Medical  Secretary /Clerk 

Information  Processing/Data  Entry 

(Bold  type  indicates  gender-equitable  enrollments) 


t  Males 

#  Females 

%  Females 

12 

0 

0 

11 

21 

65.6 

9 

15 

62.5 

51 

71 

57.7 

30 

16 

34.8 

63 

7 

10.0 

4 

124 

96.9 

19 

1 

5.0 

15 

0 

0 

41 

3 

6.8 

28 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

70 

1 

1.4 

52 

7 

11.9 

53 

1 

1.9 

86 

5 

5.5 

62 

18 

22.5 

20 

0 

0 

33 

1 

2.9 

12 

2 

14.3 

26 

244 

90.4 

34 

39 

53.4 

1 

19 

95.0 

11 

56 

83.6 

34 

138 

80.2 

3 

127 

97.7 

14 

212 

93.8 

28 

100 

78.1 
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Table  5. 

VocationaJ-TechnicaJ  Program  Enrollment  by  Gender  in  Montana's 

Three  Community  Colleges  and  One  Four- Year  College 

(Dawson,  Miles  City,  Flathead  Valley,  Northern  Montana) 

(Source:  Local  Application  Student  Enrollment  Reports) 


Program 

#  Males 

#  Females 

%  Females 

Agriculture  Technology 

35 

14 

28.6% 

Auto  Technology 

38 

3 

7.3 

Auto  Body 

6 

1 

14.3 

Diesel  Technology 

14 

0 

0 

Farm  Mechanics  Technology 

2 

0 

0 

Computer  Information  Systems 

15 

21 

58.3 

Construction 

7 

0 

0 

Drafting 

7 

3 

30.0 

Electronics  Technology 

26     . 

8 

23.5 

Machine  Tool  Technology 

4 

0 

0 

Welding 

1 

0 

0 

Nursing 

26 

183 

87.6 

Business  Administration/Education 

67 

274 

80.4 

Secretarial  Science 

2 

91 

97.8 

Water  Quality 

16 

2 

11.1 

Human  Services 

19 

74 

79.6 

Surveying 

14 

5 

26.3 

Forestry 

13 

8 

38.0 

Law  Enforcement 

43 

11 

20.4 

(Bold  type  indicates  gender  equitable  enrollments) 
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PROGRAM  PROVIDERS  FOR  MONTANA'S 
SINGLE  PARENTS,  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS  AND  SINGLE  PREGNANT  WOMEN 

The  purpose  of  Carl  D.  Perkins  funding  for  single  parents,  displaced  homemakers 
and  single  pregnant  women  is  to  provide  pre-vocational  training,  vocational  education 
and  support  systems,  thus  enabling  these  individuals  to  become  economically  self-suffi- 
cient. Displaced  homemakers  are  defined  as  individuals  who  have  become  the  primary 
economic  support  of  the  household  due  to  divorce,  death  or  disability  of  their  spouse. 

Currently,  there  are  14  displaced  homemaker  organizations  in  Montana  that  pro- 
vide services  to  all  three  client  categories.  These  centers  are  independent,  com- 
munity-based, non-profit  organizations,  or  agencies  associated  with  Montana's  com- 
munity colleges.  They  are  located  in  Glendive,  Miles  City,  Billings,  Bozeman,  Lewistown, 
Helena,  Butte,  Havre,  Great  Falls,  Kalispell,  Missoula  and  Dillon,  and  therefore  provide 
coverage  throughout  the  state. 

These  centers  have  joined  together  to  form  the  Montana  Displaced  Homemakers 
Network,  which  allows  them  to  coordinate  their  services  and  provide  a  statewide  net- 
work ensuring  that  individuals  dependent  on  these  organizations  are  reached.  Single 
parents,  displaced  homemakers  and  single  pregnant  women  are  in  dire  need  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  these  centers.  According  to  the  National  Displaced  Homemakers 
Network: 

*  76%  of  all  single  parent  families  fall  below  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  "Lower 
Living  Standard". 

*  40%  of  displaced  homemakers  live  below  the  poverty  level. 

*  66%  of  displaced  homemakers  are  unemployed. 

*  Less  than  50%  of  displaced  homemakers  have  completed  high  school. 

The  1990  U.S.  Census  found  that  10,270  families  in  Montana  headed  by  single 
women,  or  39.7%,  live  below  the  poverty  level,  and  another  9,407  families  headed  by 
single  women  with  children  under  age  18,  or  49.3%,  are  considered  "poor."  Overall, 
43,237  children  in  the  state,  or  19.9%,  live  below  the  poverty  level. 

These  figures  indicate  that  creating  and  maintaining  gender  equity  in  our  educa- 
tional systems  is  imperative  to  ensure  that  both  males  and  females  can  become  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. 

To  this  end,  the  Gender  Equity  Coordinator  and  the  Montana  Displaced 
Homemakers  Network  have  developed  new  program  performance  evaluation  standards 
and  better  instruments  for  collecting  relevant  data.  They  also  continue  to  coordinate 
services  for  single  parents,  displaced  homemakers  and  single  pregnant  women  offered 
by  Displaced  Homemaker  Centers  and  Secondary  and  Post-Secondary  voca- 
tional-technical education  providers  to  best  meet  the  varied  needs  of  this  population. 

Current  projects  include  training  facilitators  to  assist  in  statewide  gender  equity 
trainings,  continued  expansion  of  coordination  with  the  Vocational-Technical  Centers, 
and  providing  pre-vocational  training  for  women  moving  into  non-traditional  careers. 
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DISBURSEMENT  BY  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Single  Parent  Displaced  Homemaker.  Single  Pregnant  Women  Programs 

1993  (Projected! 
Community  Based  Organizations  $255,661    (73%) 

Secondary  Public  Schools  $  11,631     (3%) 

Post-Secondary  Vocational  Institutions  $  82,674   (24%) 

TOTAL  $349,966  (100%) 

Gender  Equity  Programs 


r 


Community  Based  Organizations 
Secondary  Public  Schools 
Post-Secondary  Vocational  Institutions 
TOTAL 


$104,541  (74%) 
$  17,389  (12%) 
$  19,333  (14%) 
$141,263  (100%) 


TOTAL  DISBURSEMENT  OF  FUNDS  BY  PROGRAM  YEAR 

Single  Parents.  Displaced  Homemaker.  Single  Pregnant  Women 

1992  (Actual!  1993  (Projected! 

Secondary  Programs  $  62,442  $  21,742 

Post-Secondary  Programs  $247,353  $328,224 

TOTAL  $309,795  $349,966 


Gender  Equity 

Secondary  Programs 

$  53,251 

$  17,389 

Post-Secondary  Programs 

$-78,103 

$123,874 

TOTAL 

$131,354 

$141,263 

- 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  PLANS  FOR  PROGRAM  YEAR  1994 

Progress  made  in  many  areas  during  Program  Year  1992  moved  Montana  closer  to 
providing  gender  equitable  vocational-technical  education.  Among  the  activities  in  which 
the  Gender  Equity  Coordinator  was  involved  were: 

*  Technical  Assistance  Workshops  on  uses  of  Perkins  funds  offered  throughout 
the  state. 

*  Quarterly  meetings  of  the  State  Equity  Advisory  Committee,  comprised  of  educa- 
tors, business  people,  Job  Service  staff  members  and  concerned  citizens,  to 
develop  programs  addressing  gender  equity  issues  at  the  local  level. 

*  Specific  objectives  addressing  gender  non-traditional  enrollment  and  retention  in 
vocational  and  vocational-technical  education  written  into  Program  Year  1993 
Perkins  projects. 

*  'THINK  PURPLE  WEEK,"  which  successfully  promoted  gender  equity  in  schools 
across  the  state. 

*  Two  statewide  Displaced  Homemakers  Network  Conferences  focusing  on  issues 
affecting  displaced  homemakers,  single  parents  and  single  pregnant  women. 

*  Training  updates  on  sexual  harassment  issues  in  education  and  the  workplace. 

*  Initiation  of  a  study  of  women  in  the  Montana  University  System. 

*  Gender  Equity  training  offered  to  educators  and  administrators  at  secondary 
schools,  post-secondary  Vocational-Technical  Centers  and  community-based 
organizations,  such  as  Displaced  Homemaker  Centers. 

The  Gender  Equity  Coordinator  also  continued  to  assist  secondary  and  post-sec- 
ondary educational  institutions  in  developing  strategies  to  increase  gender  non-tradi- 
tional enrollment  and  retention  in  vocational  education  programs,  and  to  meet  their 
gender  based  objectives. 

Planned  activities  for  Program  Year  1993  include: 

*  Training  additional  instructors  in  identifying  and  eliminating  sexual  harassment. 

*  Continuation  of  study  on  the  status  of  women  in  the  Montana  University 
System 

*  The  Board  of  Public  Education  will  submit  the  Gender  Equity  Joint 
Resolution  for  signature  by  the  Joint  Montana  Board  of  Education. 

*  Presentation  of  the  Gender  Equity  Action  Plan,  developed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Education's  Gender  Equity  Task  Force,  to  the  Board  of  Public  Education. 

*  Continued  and  expanded  presentation  of  gender  equity  workshops  to  educa- 
tors and  administrators  throughout  the  state 
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APPENDIX  A  -  PROJECTS  FUNDED  FOR  PROGRAM  YEAR  1992 
SINGLE  PARENT,  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKER,  SINGLE  PREGNANT  WOMEN 

Secondary: 

Young  Parents  Educational  Center  -  This  program  was  designed  to  reduce  the  drop-out 
rate  of  75  pregnant  or  parenting  students,  which  fell  from  31%  in  1990-91  to  18%  in 
1991-92,  and  provided  these  students  with  a  comprehensive  overview  of  employability 
issues  and  vocational  education  classes. 

Young  Parents  Program,  Great  Falls.  $17,400. 

Direct  Services  for  School  Age  Parents  and  Their  Children  -  This  program  provided 
workshops,  counseling  and  support  to  43  teen  parents,  with  emphasis  on  career  op- 
tions, positive  parenting  practices  and  child  development  skills,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
main in  high  school  and  graduate. 

Young  Families  Program,  Billings.  $35,000. 

Training  Single  Parents/ Displaced  Homemakers  in  Computer  Skills  for  Employment  - 
Forty-three  single  parents  and  displaced  homemakers  received  computer  training  in 
word  processing,  database,  spreadsheets  and  accounting  programs  that  helped  them 
become  economically  self-sufficient  supporters  of  their  families. 

Big  Sandy  High  School,  Big  Sandy.  $1 1 ,593. 

Post-Secondary: 

New  Options  Program  -  Twenty-nine  clients  were  served  through  rural  outreach,  receiv- 
ing pre-vocational  assessment  and  planning  services  in  preparation  for  vocational 
education  and  training  in  marketable  skills,  including  the  "mastery"  of  an  IBM  computer 
literacy  course. 

Women's  Resource  Center,  Dillon.  $28,574. 

Computer  Literacy  and  Office  Skills  Training  -  Fifty-five  clients  in  six  counties  participated 
in  a  program  that  increased  their  marketable  computer  and  modern  office  technology 
skills. 

YWCA/Workplace,  Great  Falls.  $30,352. 

Marketable  Skills  Training  and  Computer  Literacy  /Related  Software  Application  Training 
-  Courses  in  this  program  focused  on  computer  literacy  and  marketable  skills  training, 
and  provided  53  clients  with  job  development  activities  to  ease  the  transition  between 
vocational-technical  training  and  the  work  place. 

Career  Training  Institute,  Helena.  $34,921 . 
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Let  Me  Do  It:  Reducing  Math  Anxiety  -  Through  a  variety  of  workshops,  45  clients 
showed  a  decrease  in  math  anxiety  levels  and  an  increase  in  marketable  math  skills, 
helping  them  to  enter  Adult  Education,  Vocational-Technical  or  Higher  Education. 

YWCA  Women's  Center,  Billings.  $24,945. 

Gearing  Up  for  Non-Traditional  Employment  -  Twenty  clients  were  recruited  into 
non-traditional  employment  of  truck  driving  or  surveying  through  this  program  of  pre- 
paratory training  and  placement  support/tracking. 

W.O.R.D.,  Missoula.  $35,000. 

Pre-vocational/Motivational/Attltudinal  Training  -  Forty-eight  clients  in  Butte  and  outlying 
rural  areas  received  pre-vocational,  motivational,  and  attitude  training  to  assist  them  in 
successful  vocational-technical  training,  education  and/or  employment. 

Career  Futures,  Butte.  $35,000. 

Computer  Literacy/Office  Skills  Training  -  Marketable  computer,  word  processing  and 
office  machine  skills  with  a  focus  on  problem  solving  were  taught  to  72  single  parents, 
displaced  homemakers  and  single  pregnant  women. 

Career  Transitions,  Bozeman.  $34,924. 

Project  Challenge  Skills  Upgrade/Sex  Equity  -  Basic  math  skills  training  and  counseling 
to  facilitate  entry  into  vocational  education  or  employment  was  made  available  to  7 
clients.  The  project  also  furnished  computer  literacy  skills  training,  and  assistance  in  ob- 
taining placements  in  non-traditional  occupations  and  in  applications  to  joint  apprentice- 
ship programs. 

MT  AFL/CIO,  Kalispell.  $  4,334. 

Technological  Skills  for  Today's  Office/Equity  Training  -  Thirty  clients  received  market- 
able skills  training  in  computer  operations,  word  processing  and  "model  office"  skills, 
were  exposed  to  non-traditional  opportunities,  and  received  training  and  support  if  they 
chose  to  enter  a  non-traditional  field.  The  program  also  provided  Gender  Equity  training 
for  employers. 

District  IV  H.R.D.C.,  Havre.  $21 ,972. 

GENDER  EQUITY 

Secondary: 

Futures:  Vocational  Preparation  Program  for  Pregnant  and  Parenting  Adolescents  -  This 
program  provided  support  groups  for  career  planning,  career  decision  making  work- 
shops and  mentor  matches,  and  offered  52  adolescents  individual  career  planning,  al- 
lowing them  to  become  economically  self-sufficient. 

W.O.R.D.,  Missoula.  $35,000 
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Preparing  At-Risk  Students  for  Non-Traditional  Jobs  and /or  Work  place  Realities  - 
Thirty-two  participants  completed  a  career  interest  survey  and  attended  classes  in 
non-traditional  career  awareness,  academic  skills  and  interpersonal/telecommunica- 
tions skills. 

Mountain  View  School,  Helena.  $1 8,251 

Post-Secondary: 

Equity  at  Dawson  Community  College  and  Its  Outreach  Sites  -  This  project  raised 
"gender  equity"  awareness  of  the  faculty  at  Dawson  Community  College  to  benefit  stu- 
dents through  improved  career  planning  and  guidance  activities,  and  enrolled  12  indi- 
viduals at  the  outreach  site  in  career  planning  activities. 

Dawson  Community  College,  Glendive.  $  1 ,914. 

Women  in  Forestry  -  One  hundred  twelve  women  received  information  on  career  oppor- 
tunities and  job  placement  in  Forestry,  26  enrolled  in  the  informational  program  (WIF) 
and  17  requested  applications  to  the  college-level  vocational  forestry  program  itself. 

Flathead  Valley  Community  College,  Kalispell.  $34,871 . 

Increasing  Gender  Equity  Awareness  Through  Exploration  of  Non-Traditional  Careers 
and  Self-Employment  -  Classes  on  non-traditional  careers  and  self-employment  were  of- 
fered  to  61  female  clients.  The  program  also  offered  information  on  pre-vocational 
education  and  training,  job  placement  and  community  resources,  and  provided  "job 
shadowing"  and  support  services  to  eliminate  barriers  to  non-traditional  employment. 

YWCA  Women's  Center,  Billings.  $24,621 . 

Broadening  Career  Choices:  Non-Traditional  Courses  -  Six  students  met  with  represen- 
tatives of  non-traditional  career  fields,  six  students  were  recruited  into  two  year  voca- 
tional-technical programs  that  are  non-traditional  for  their  gender,  and  26  students  re- 
ceived counseling  and  placement  assistance. 

Northern  Montana  College,  Havre.  $23,768. 
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APPENDIX  B  -  PROJECTS  FUNDED  FOR  PROGRAM  YEAR  1993 
SINGLE  PARENT,  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKER  AND  SINGLE  PREGNANT  WOMEN 

Secondary: 

Training.  Retraining  Single  Parents  /Displaced  Homemakers  In  Computer  Skills  for 
Employment  -  Thirty-eight  single  parents  and  displaced  homemakers  will  participate  in 
computer  training  for  word  processing,  database,  spreadsheet  and  accounting,  that  will 
enable  them  to  become  economically  self-sufficient  supporters  of  their  families. 

Big  Sandy  High  School,  Big  Sandy.  $1 1 ,631 . 

Pre-vocational  Outreach  Project  -  The  focus  of  this  project  is  to  reduce  the  drop-out 
rate  of  85-90  single  pregnant  or  parenting  women  through  assessment  and  support 
services,  and  refer  25-30  of  these  students  to  job  training,  skill  building,  post-secondary 
or  vocational  programs. 

Young  Parents  Education  Center,  Great  Falls.  $10,679. 

Post-Secondary: 

Computer  Literacy /Vocational  Computer  Skills  Training  -  Courses  in  this  program  focus 
on  computer  literacy  and  marketable  skills  training,  including  WordPerfect  5.1  and 
Lotus,  along  with  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  issues  training.  Additionally,  the  expected  40 
clients  will  receive  job  search  support,  especially  in  non-traditional  careers. 

Career  Training  Institute,  Helena.  $34,315.50. 

Economic  Self-Sufficiency  Through  Attainment  of  Marketable  Skills 
(Non-Traditional/Apprenticeable/Emerging  Technology  Skills)  -  This  project,  with  an 
emphasis  on  non-traditional  employment  for  women,  will  assist  52  clients  in  personal 
growth  and  development,  career  decision-making,  job-hunting  skills  and  computer  liter- 
acy, and  provide  pre-vocational,  motivational  and  job-readiness  training. 

Career  Futures,  Inc.,  Butte.  $35,000. 

Computer  Literacy/Office  Skills  Training  -  Modern  office  technology  skills,  including 
communications  systems  and  computer  operations  for  word  processing,  database  and 
spreadsheet  management,  will  be  taught  to  105  clients  from  six  counties,  who  also  will 
receive  assistance  in  determining  career  objectives  and/or  job  choices. 

YWCA/Work  place,  Great  Falls.  $35,000. 

New  Options/IBM  Computer  Literacy  Training  -  This  course  will  provide  training  in  basic 
computer  operations  with  emphasis  on  keyboarding  skills,  word  processing  and  spread- 
sheets to  33  clients,  and  provide  information  on  non-traditional  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Women's  Resource  Center,  Dillon.  $19,284. 
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Gearing  Up  For  Non-Traditional  Employment  -  This  project  will  encourage  30  individuals 
from  four  counties  to  become  involved  with  pre-apprenticeship,  apprenticeship, 
on-the-job  or  vocational  education  in  non-traditional  jobs,  and  provide  information  on 
stress  management,  problem-solving  skills  and  dealing  with  sexual  harassment. 

W.O.R.D.,  Inc.,  Missoula.  $35,000. 

Computer  Literacy /Office  Skills  Training  -  Seventy  clients  from  two  counties  will  be 
taught  basic  computer  literacy,  word  processing  and  office  machine  skills  with  a  focus 
on  Towering  computer-related  anxiety  levels,  increasing  self-confidence  and  improving 
abilities  to  work  independently. 

Career  Transitions,  Bozeman.  $33,561. 

Reduction  of  Math  Anxiety  -  This  course  will  reduce  math  anxiety  for  40  clients  through 
lessons  in  problem  solving,  study  and  classroom  skills,  math  terminology  and  stress  re- 
duction, with  emphasis  on  household/business  accounts,  budgets,  checkbook  balanc- 
ing and  emergency  financial  planning. 

YWCA  Women's  Center,  Billings.  $1 7,821 . 

Improving  Computer  Literacy  -  Teaching  computer  literacy  and  vocational  computer 
skills,  increasing  basic  math  skills  to  reduce  math  anxiety  and  provide  job  search  skills 
training  is  the  object  of  this  program,  designed  to  assist  42  clients  in  rural  areas. 

Lincoln  County  Campus  of  FVCC,  Libby.  $34,31 8. 

Motivational  Training:  Vocational  Education.  Training.  Job  Placement  -  This  project  will 
help  20  clients  assess  their  motivational  and  self-esteem  levels,  and  career  values  and  in- 
terests, and  provide  training  in  developing  positive  attitudes,  communication  skills  and 
goal  setting. 

Miles  Community  College,  Miles  City.  $23,570. 

Technological  Skills  for  Today's  Automated  Office  /Equity  Training  -  Teaching  market- 
able skills  in  computer  operations  and  word  processing,  and  training  to  increase  typing 
and  calculator  operation  speed  and  accuracy  will  be  provided  to  45  clients  in  three  coun- 
ties, along  with  job  hunting  skills  and  support  for  working  in  non-traditional  fields. 

District  IV  HRDC,  Havre.  $35,000. 

New  Directions:  Pre-vocational  Assessment  and  Advising  -  Thirty  clients  in  rural  areas 
will  be  offered  workshops  on  self-esteem,  goal  setting,  career  decision-making, 
post-secondary  education  and  financial  aid  opportunities  in  the  state  with  a  focus  on  ob- 
taining marketable  skills,  and  new  displaced  homemaker  and  single-parent  students  en- 
rolled at  Dawson  Community  College  will  be  advised  in  meeting  educational  goals. 

Dawson  Community  College,  Glendive.  $24,779. 
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GENDER  EQUITY 

Secondary: 

Futures:  A  Vocational  Preparation  Program  for  Pregnant  and  Parenting  Adolescents  - 
This  program  will  provide  support  groups  for  40  clients  focusing  on  self-esteem  and  de- 
veloping life  skills  (including  parenting  skills),  and  offer  workshops  on  making  career 
choices,  referrals  to  skills  training  classes,  individual  career  planning,  mentor  matches, 
and  field  trips  to  non-traditional  job  sites  and  educational  institutions. 

W.O.R.D.,  Inc.,  Missoula.  $35,000. 

Increased  Gender  Equitable  Enrollment  in  Technology  Education  Training  -  This  grant 
will  develop  a  non-sexist  curriculum  to  encourage  70  female  students  to  enroll  in  tech- 
nology (computer)  and  industrial  classes,  thus  increasing  gender-balanced  enrollment, 
through  career  awareness,  field  trips  to  non-traditional  employers,  presentation  of 
gender  equity  programs  and  conducting  a  "non-traditional"  career  day. 

Superior  High  School,  Superior.  $17,389. 

Post-Secondary: 

Your  Future  Is  In  Your  Hands:  Workshops  In  Career  Options  For  A  Satisfying  Future  - 
This  project  will  present  one-day  workshops  on  training  and  education  programs  to  pre- 
pare 76  clients  for  employment  in  non-traditional  fields,  with  emphasis  on  emerging 
technology,  and  addressing  obstructions  like  attitude  and  bias  that  lead  to  dropping  out. 

Career  Futures,  Inc.,  Butte.  $  4,298. 

Non-Traditional  Careers:  Preparatory  Services  and  Training  for  Overcoming  Barriers  - 
This  project  will  provide  information  to  40  clients  and  area  employers  on  non-traditional, 
high-paying  employment  for  women,  how  to  identify  barriers  to  those  jobs  and  how  to 
overcome  those  barriers,  and  include  visits  to  work-sites  to  familiarize  clients  with  job 
atmospheres  and  responsibilities. 

Career  Transitions,  Bozeman.  $33,013. 

Vocational  Crossover  Program  -  Fifty  clients  will  participate  in  career  exploration 
classes,  including  non-traditional  careers,  and  learn  to  identify  equity  issues;  20  clients 
will  attend  a  two-day  seminar  on  opportunities  for  further  education  at  the  Billings 
Vo-Tech,  and  10  will  attend  the  Vo-Tech  for  a  week  of  exploring  four  different  non-tradi- 
tional careers. 

YWCA  Women's  Center,  Billings.  $32,230. 

A  Program  to  Promote  Equity  in  Employment  for  Women  Enrolled  in  Traditional 
Vocational  Education  Courses  -  This  project  will  provide  education  in  natural  science 
and  natural  resources  to  25  Business  and  Human  Service  vocational  students,  including 
a  math-intensive  natural  resource  class,  to  increase  retention  of  students  in  the  pro- 
grams and  encourage  them  to  further  their  educations  in  those  fields. 

Lincoln  County  Campus  of  FVCC,  Libby.  $1 9,333. 
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